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for relations without measure 



Kilting King Abacus 



To Kill King Abacus is to create relations without measure. If we aim to destroy capitalism we cannot reproduce its 
necrophllic logic which reduces relationships to numbers. To Kill King Abacus Is to destroy the social net which 
privileges mediated transactions and images over direct relations Because money Is a general equivalent and thus 
is nearly iimilless In Its applications. It conquers other signrfiers of value; capitalism transforms other value systems 
into Itself To Kill King Abacus is to disrupt this process ot quantification. Money may be the most indiscriminate of 
whores but capitalism is nol the only system which measures value. Justice, morality, taw and culture itself are all 
value systems which weigh, judge and channel human action. We want to create relations which defy such 
equations. We therefore have no need for standardizing models within our struggle. In Ihe absence of value 
systems desire shoots in new directions. Insurrection is desire rebelling against value. 

In old England the body parts of Ihe king were a basis lor units of measurement. The king's fool was a fool. The 
king's hand span became a span. As Ihe stale became more standardized and impersonal so did measurement; 
and thus today we are ruled by an Impersonal King Abacus who is without passion but always calculating. 

The first clocks were built In order to regulate Islamic prayer, lo make It possible to pray five limes a day, a I 
regular Intervals. In colonial times the mission was used simultaneously to convert indigenous peoples and to 
Impose the work day and week- The mission beHs regulated both prayer and work. The clock was an Indispensable 
instrument for the standardization of the work day. The rationalization of time has hurled us into a spiral of ever 
Increasing hasle. We wish to kill the king who tries to force us lo pray to Ihe god of work. 

To Kill King Abacus Is lo create an Insurrectional rupture with the existent organization of language, time and 
space; to speak our own language, lake our own lime, carve out a space for ourselves. If we can only conceive ol 
ideas which are constructed in the language of the state or capital, we cannot break out ot their restrictive logics 
There can be no rupture with this society If we appeal to the authorities who perpetuate it. Instead of taking 
action ourselves. In order to appeal to a system or an authority we must speak Its language: the relations we wish 
to create cannot be spoken of in the language of authority. If we live a series of moments measured by the clock 
which ticks to the rhythm of productivity, we five abstractly equivalent moments of bland repetition. 

As public space shrinks and is disciplined we are mostly lelt with apace whose use has been restricted to the 
demands ol production and consumption. While social theorists, anarchist. Marxist and bourgeois, have theorized 
the dimension of lime (history) well, space has often lo Ihe detriment of theory-taken a back seat. This Is ki part 
due to the Influence of Darwinism and theories ot evolution on 19th and 20th century thought. Space only 
reentered Marxism with Lenin's theory of Imperialism and then, only at the level of the nation-slate. Debates since 
thai time have centered around national-liberation and colonialism. While space has recently begun lo play a 
greater role in social theory, il still often taNs into Ihe framework ol nationality versus globalism. This theorizalion 
of space both reifies and naturalizes Ihe nation-stale We attempt to deepen our historical understanding of space 
and our spatial understanding of capitalism, as well as look at Ihe relation between space, capitalism and the stale 
on a different scale than that of the nation. Simone de Beauvoir noted the Importance of the cale for revolt. It 
was a space where we can directly meet, where we can talk to friends and strangers. Capitalism has begun to 
figure out bow to transform a meeiing place into a controlled space where we can only consume and rush on to 
work as we look a I our watch. If we do not carve out a space for ourselves we will have no place to meet, to 
speak or lo act lor ourselves. In order to do this we must be capable of imagining that which lies beyond the 
dominant rationalities that perpetuate the existent. 

One who ventures to expand tile's possibilities outside of Ihe limited options offered by Ihe stale and capital find 
themselves lacing the power structures and systems of control through which measured existence Is imposed. 
Work, law, government, school, police, commodity consumption... are a maze of barriers to anyone who wants to 
reach beyond these limits, lo live by their own rhythm and not that of the clock. So those of us who want lo 
protect toward quality, towards a measureless fullness ot life are faced with the necessity ot destroying this maze, 
of creating our life projectuality In an insurrectional manner. We are therefore In permanent conflict with this 
society. To destroy these obstacles to our own expansion we need all of Ihe tools we can get; wa need both ideas 
and fire. 
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religion, and the state, is a measure of its weakness in the early '90"s Howfullu with ,h 
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Action 



To choose to be an anarchist is to choose to create one's life in a certain direction. It is the development 
of a projcctuality toward freedom, self-determination, the expansion of possibilities. Such a projectuality 
develops itself in action, but not [Ik action of the activist, the politician, but action that flows from one's 
life and back into it. What distinguishes the anarchist revolutionary from a political activist is " the way 
in which the person, the comrade who carries out these actions, succeeds in making them an expressive 
moment of their lives, a specific characterization, meaningful ness, quality of life, joy, desire, beauty." 
What is absent from the actions of those who start and end with their own life, their own individuality, 
their own projectuality is calculation, the quantitative point of view, because it is a quality of life toward 
which the anarchist projects, a fullness of life opposed to the flattening this society imposes. If our 
solidarity with certain actions is critical, it is because we can see calculation creeping in. If we reject all 
cooperation with the media, it is because this power structure forces those who choose to participate in 
its activity to measure their words, draining them of substance, of energy of the force that refuses all 
compromise. Our actions create our lives and relations; for a life without measure, we must act without 
measure. 



Anarchists and Action 

By Alfredo M. Bonanno 
From Insurrection, September 1989 



If anarchists have one constant 

characteristic it is that of not letting 
themselves be discouraged by the 
adversities of class struggle or to be 
enticed by the promises of power. 

It will always be difficult, often 
impossible, to find an anarchist 
comrade who has given into power. 
This might happen as a result of 
torture or physical pain, never by long 
spells of repression or loss of heart. 
There is something in anarchists thai 
prevents them from becoming 
discouraged, something thai makes 
Ihem optimistic even in the worst 
moments of their history. It makes 
Ihem look forward to possible future 
outlets in tin- struggle, not backwards 
to past mistakes. 

An anarchist's revolutionary work is 
never exclusively aimed at mass 
mobilization, otherwise the use of 
certain methods would become 
sobject to the conditions present 
within the latter in a given lime. The 
active anarchist minority is not a mere 



slave to numbers but acts on reality 
using its own ideas and actions. 

There is obviously a relationship 
between these ideas and growth in 
organization, but the one does not 
come about as a direct result of the 
other. 

The relationship with the mass cannot 
be structured as something that must 
endure the passage of time, i.e. be 
based on growth to infinity and 
resistance against the attack of (he 
exploiters. It must have a more 
reduced specific dimension, one that 
is decidedly ili.it of attack and not a 
rearguard relationship. 

The organizational structures we can 
offer are limited in lime and space. 
They are simple associative forms to 
be reached in the short term. In other 
words, their aim is not thai of 
organizing and defending the whole 
of the exploited class in one vast 
organization to take them through the 
snuggle from beginning to end. They 
should not be weighed down by 



ideology but contain basic elements 
thai can be shared by all: self- 
management of the struggle, 
permanent conflictuality, attack on 
the class enemy. 

At least two factors point to this road 
for the relationship between anarchist 
minority and mass: the class 
secloralism produced by capital, and 
the spreading feeling of impotence 
that the individual gets from certain 
forms of collective struggle. 

There exists a strong desire to 
struggle against exploitation, and 
there are still spaces where this 
struggle can be expressed concretely. 
Models of action arc being worked 
out in practice, and there is still a lot 
to be done in this direction. 

Small actions are always criticized for 
being insignificant and ridiculous 
against such an immense structure as 
that of capitalist power. But it would 
be a mistake to attempt to remedy this 
by opposing them with a relationship 
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perhaps Bey should speak with Kurdish anarchists before jumping on the nationalist bandwagon. One 
wonders where [ley would stand Ln relation to the war in Kosovo. He has already stated that 9wtoian 
nationalism is bad and Bosnian is good, so I suppose he would stand widi the KLA nationalist 
government in waiting (for ISey, there is tlu- added benefit that the Kosovo Albanians are lor the most 
part Muslims). Unfortunately lor Bey, the KLA are now aligned with NATO, a force (or "sameness' il 
there ever was one. The contradictions of nationalism begin to mount. 

The State versus Globalization 

Bey's anti globalization ideology goes as (ar as to set up a facile opposition between 
globalization ('sameness') and the nation-slate ('difference'???). Bey states: "Like reUgion, the Stale has 
simply failed to 'go away'— in fact, in a bizarre extension of the thesis of 'Society against the State,' we 
can even reimagine the Stale as an institutional type of 'custom and right' which Society can wield 
(paradoxically) against an even more final' shape of power— that of pure Capitalism.- (96) While in 
TAZ Bey, unlike many other anarchists, was simply waiting for the state to 'go away' on its own, in 
Millennium he has decided that, since it didn't disappear, we could use it to fight Capitalism. Of 
course, in order to do so, we need to lake over the state, to control it: Hakim Bey for President! Once 
our trusted comrades are firmly in power they will dismantle Capitalism and shore up the nationalist 
venture. Vet, while Clastres' 'Society Against the State" shows that society developed customs to 
oppose the concentration and inslitutionali/ation of power, the nation-state grew up working with 
capital from its birth. Unlike the customs of gatherer /hunter societies that work to defuse power, the 
nation-states laws and institutions are organized to facilitate and protect the accumulation of capital. 

One of the central myths that much of the current talk about 'globalization' propagates is lhat 
ll»e state is opposed to the global accumulation and expansion of capital. Somehow there exists a 
"pure Capitalism" which needs no stale to protect its property system, guarantee its currency, mediate 
its disputes and contain social conflict. Bui to realign ourselves with the state and nationalism is lo 
align ourselves with the reproduction of capitalism as a system and against a certain set of capitalists. 
There is no "pure Capitalism" that wishes the state would disappear. The logic of capitalist 
accumulation continually works lo refashion Ihe state as it develops and changes its needs Bey seems 
lo think that globalization is about to do away with borders and the state. Yet the reality is quite the 
opposite. While borders are becoming more porous to the movement of goods and capital, they are 
becoming more controlled in terms of the movement of people. This works to capital's advantage as 
capital needs to control and divide labor in order to increase exploitation. Without borders the poor 
could move from the third world where the rate of capitalist exploitation is highest and to areas where 
the living standards of the working class are much higher. Thus Bey's nationalism actually works 
hand-in-hand with capitalism to insure the maintenance of borders and the control and division of 
labor. It is no surprise, therefore, that ethnic-nationalism has become one of the organizing narratives 
of the '90's. It is the flipside of the narrative of globalization. These hegemonic narratives limit the 
imagination's capacity to think of a different world. Thus they contain and recuperate oppositional 
forces. It is (or this reason that we must always be careful o( setting up such simple dieholomous 
choices such as Bey's 'sameness' versus 'difference' or globalization versus nationalism. We must 
demand what has been made to seem as impossible instead off falling into ready-made categories of 
thought. 

Poetic History 

Bey's theories are grounded in history; unfortunately, his post-modem "poetic history" has 
more akin to myth than to a radical, critical history. The pirates of North Africa become "pirate 
Utopias" without mention of the (act that their ships were, for the most part, powered by slaves a I the 
oar (sounds like Bookchin's utopic slave society of the Ancient Greek city states). CoL Qaddafi's 
"Green Path" is part neo-Sufism, part anarcho-syndicalism.(44) The hierarchically organized, ethnic- 
nationalist Tong in China becomes an inspiration. And religion becomes revolutionary. Bey goes so 
far to state that "...it seems clear that without religion there will be no radical revolution." (84) The 
history of the Tong is rewritten or badly read by Bey to make them Taoists who supposedly 
collaborated with anarchists in the 1911 revolution in China. (84) Ihe weak connection between the 
Tong and Taoism is about as weak as the connection between the Tong and the anarchists. We also 
shouldn't forget that the 1911 revolution was a nationalist revolution, something that doesn't bother 
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The Continuing A ppeal of Nationalism among Anarchists 
A review «r Hakim Key's Millennium 

According la Hakim Hey, he wrote M.lle.uuum to answer to the question of whether he still 
™™ fifiS **.**«?* ta TAZ 8 * readi "S Millennium we can both understand IW 
current theoretical position and how he placed TAZ in the first place. First olf. Bey note, that between 

anardusts. before the fall, anarchists were the "third way" (no, to be confused with Tony Blair's Third 
Wayjand the real opposition to Capital was the Soviet Union. With the Soviet dissolution, anarchism 
has become the other of Capita!. Where as when anarchism was the third way, anarchists could hang 
out in the cracks creating Temporary Autonomous Zones and not really confronting Capital or the 
State « no longer have that luxury. Bey admits that it took him some rime to reafe the difference 
*■! this made; in fact >n the early nineties he still counseled anarchists that the present was like the 
Dark Ages and as with the mystics and monk, Bey so loves, we should hang out and meditate in the 

To K ^ V" ° Ver ' SeemS ,ha ' " ,0ok me Za P a,iS,as >° w " k * toy to the implications of 
an.mhism becoming the pnmary opposition to Capital. In Millennium, Bey concludes that TAZ is no 
kmger an opt.on, now we must leave the monasteries and begin the jihad (the revolution) 
ml . K "^.V 5 U,b . ,B,ad , fc > r hB5 declared7 With a i^ble of badly digested academic, port- 
cobmal £eory, the wn ings of Deleuze and Guattari, Islam and the sound^tes of Subcommands 

al . L * P T ' r r ' CtUi * ° f ° Uf ,new1 y' 8 lob « li " d •"■*■ I" Beys world, capitalism and 
the state are no longer the central enemies (in fact, they begin to drop out of Beys analysis, as capital 
no longer exploits or ahena.es, it only produces 'sameness'); instead, colonialism in the form of 
tf^^H ■ KT Sa,,lcncss ' <"™*«g™ization> is what we must confront with a revolution 

h «H£STL 25 £ 8 '» f ° rm reVOlU ' i0 " mUS ' ,Bke * P r0,eCt di '^"^. * fiRh" colonialism, 
s nataonai hberat.on. Thus, Bey s acrilkal support for the EZLN revolt (a revolt Bey joyfully calls the 
first postmodern revolution). " r r m TO 

,t- - F ?". fiey ' di " er f Ce ta cons,itu " ?d b y ethnic nationalism Accordingly, we need to understand 
*c revokmonary imphcation of culture." (43) Or, more directly. Bey states, "true organic integral 
wl^TT " reV ° Iu ^ 0n ">'; rOW " has «° be. because its opposed to the single world, the memo- 
world, the 'nono-culrure of capital." (25) We have to ask, however, what is 'true' or -organic" about 
ethnic nationalities? One of the mural problems with Bey's anti<olonial outlook is that it tends to 
huZ- M ™ UOna r J"* "T nationaUsm " «*« «*«« *™ natural and eternal instead of 

££2L£2 U "? t 7Y* COnS, ™ f ' W ' C °" lra ^' S "*"•* «»<»•'*« are produced a, 
certam t.me B and by certain forces. And, instead of just assuming they are eternal and fked, as Bey 
s.mpl stilly does we need to pay attention to how such ethnic differences come to be created and 
articulated by political and social actors for particular reasons. 

p u ** dw ? aU ° W for "P osi,ive " «»d "negative" difference or particularities (nationalities) 
Positive or true nationalities are those that aren't imperialistic (those that slay in their borders and 
don, dommate the,r minorities). Bey offers the examples of the Zapatistas, Bosnia, Slovenia 
Macedonia, the Ukraine, the Kurds and the Chechens as positive nationalities and nationalisms; and 
he ales the Serbs and Russia as negative or hegemonic particularities. Yet in fine New York Times 
style, these nationalities in and of themselves remain unquestioned. This is the weakness of Beys 
sameness/difference dichotomy, in which, he tells us, we have to choose one or the other Thus 
instead o acting in revolutionary solidarity with the struggle against the state and capital, we should 
choose difference or nationalism (versus globalization), and try to influence it to take the non- 
imperial ist, nice form of nationalism. 

The Poverty of Choice 

Bey's either/or choice is an expression of the poverty of imagination inherent in much anti- 
glooali7.ation rhetoric: sameness or difference, globalization or nationalism. Thus Bey says • one 
cannot help but supporting Chechnya and the Kurds." (100) We can't help it, or as he also says "we 
have to choose . .." In Chechnya nationalists have begun to institute Shariat law and the death penalty 
(of course, for Bey, law and the Shariat have been redefined as no less than "the open road of the 
). Kurdish nationalists have been crushing all internal dissent for years 
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based tin quantity rather than 
extending these small actions, which 
■re easy for others to repeat The 
clash is significant precisely because 
or the enemy's great complexity 
which it modi lies constantly in order 
to maintain consensus. This 
consensus depends on a fine network 
of social relations on all levels. The 
smallest disturbance damages it far 
beyond the limits of action itself It 
damages its image, its program, the 
mechanisms that produce social peace 
and the unstable equilibrium of 
politics. 

Each tiny action that comes from 
even a small number of comrades, is 
in fact a great act of subversion. It 
goes far beyond (be often microscopic 
dimensions of what look place, 
becoming not so much a symbol as a 
point of reference. 

This is the sense in which we have 
often spoken of insurrection. Wc can 
start building our struggle in such a 
way that conditions of revolt can 
emerge and latent conflict can 
develop and he brought to the fore. In 
Ihii way a contact is established 
between the anarchist minority and 



the specific situation where the 
struggle can be developed. 

We know that many comrades do not 
shaie these ideas. Some accuse us of 
being analytically out or dale, others 
of not seeing that circumscribed 
struggle only serves the aims of 
power, arguing that, especially now in 
the electronic era, it is no longer 
possible to talk of revolt. 

But we are stubborn. We believe it is 
still possible to rebel today, even in 
the computer era. 

It is still possible to penetrate the 
monster with a pinprick. But we must 
move away from the stereotypical 
images of the great and mass 
struggles, and the concept or the 
infinite growth of a movement that is 
to dominate and control everything. 
We must develop a more precise and 
detailed way of thinking. We must 
consider reality Tor what it is, not 
what we imagine it to be. When 
raced with a situation we must have a 
clear idea of the reality that surrounds 
us, the class clash that such a reality 
reflects, and piovide ourselves with 
I he necessary means in order to act on 



As anarchists we have models of 
intervention and ideas that are of 
great importance and revolutionary 
significance, but they do not speak for 
themselves. They are not 

immediately comprehensible, so we 
must put them into action, it is not 
enough to simply explain them. 

The very effort of providing ourselves 
with the means required Tor the 
struggle should help to clarify our 
ideas, both for ourselves and for those 
who come into contact with us. A 
reduced idea of these means, one that 
limits itself to simply counter- 
information, dissent and declarations 
of principle, is clearly inadequate. 
We niusl go beyond that and work in 
three directions: contact with the mass 
(with clarity and circumscribed to the 
precise requirements of the struggle); 
action with the revolutionary 
movement (in the subjective sense 
already mentioned); construction of 
the specific organization (functional 
to both work with the mass and to 
action within the revolutionary 
movement). 

And we need to work very hard in 



Elves and lit up signs 

We print the most recent ELF communiques below in solidarity with the elves of the night There has been an upsurge of 
tLI- activity in the past two years. These actions have been a blow to the companies targeted, raising the insurance premiums 
ol capitalist scum!! The ELF is not t group; anyone can choose to claim an action with that name. Those who claim ELF 
actions may not know others who do the same. But why does anyone use the ELF name at all? When an action is claimed by 
I j k' aCl,0n " reduced Twm mull 'P ,e "nd dynamic motivations to a single cause. This reduction is partially 

achieved by the person who signs ELF, in doing so she reduces an action (potentially) against capital in general to an action 
against particularly environmentally offensive companies: the name Earth Liberation Front states its focus as explicitly on the 
environment. The ELF by definition specializes its rebellion. Or the action is reduced by the media, to an action perpetraled 
by the most monstrous of eco-terrorists: an action becomes an image, or course the media will do this regardless in any case 
or sabotage, but the ELF has a specific image and a media spokesperson that unintentionally contributes to its perpetuation. 
So the use of the name ELF has become pan of the media circus. Their spokesperson has surely explain ELF actions from 
his own point or view, but not surprisingly, the media insists on the images which are most useful to its aims. ELF actions 
are an example or sabotage accomplished with easily accessible materials and means, yet these actions have caused 
considerable damage! This shows us that we could so the same. 

For us the individual that rebels, the individual that revolt, against this world that u too petty to contain his dreams is not 
interested in limiting his own potentiality, but if possible, would extend It to infinity Thirsty for freedom, greedy for 
experience, he who revolts is in constant search for new affinities, for new instruments lo experiment with with which to 
assault the existent and subvert it from its very foundation. This is because the insurrectional struggle should find stimulus 
and energy m our capacity to always fill its arsenal with new arms, outside and against any reductive specialhation. The gun 
experts art lit* the book experts, or squatting experts, or any others; they are boring because they always latk and only 
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about themselves ami about their favorite means. Ana" this u why we don't give privilege to any instrument over others, we 
love and support innumerable actions, use the most disfxirate means, that daily occur against domination and its structures 
Because revolt is like poetry: and should be done by everyone, not by only one person, he who is the mast expert. 

And therefore this clash... loses any liberatory significance, any breath of life, when all of its upsurge is reduced to the 
promotion of a program and an acronym that is bought in iIk market of politics To he who has no commodities to sell, oj 
what use are tit up signs? 
-Cancnero 



Recent ELF Communiques: 



Greetings from the Earth Liberation Front. 

We are claiming responsibility for the second attack upon C S McRossan's machinery In the early morning hours of Sun. Oct 
3 {'99), (he ELF entered Ihe construction site on highway 55 in Minneapolis where the company is working. Machines thai 
were found with accessible holes had sand poured into [he oil, the draining of them Three machines had hoses and wires cut 
before Ihe elves escaped into the nighl. This follows an attack earlier in the week on Mori Sept 27 when a visit was paid to CS 
McRossan's offices in Maple Grove, where we slashed conveyor bells and damaged machinery. We see highway 55 as 
symbolic of the larger system thai is strangling us of our air and water The NAFTA superhighway and Ihe roads into the 
forests are all a symptom of Ihe sick capitalist system thai puts profits before people or ecosystems. As long as the trees 
continue to fall, so will the profits made of this project. This is just Ihe beginning of a new level of battling against highway 
55 and car culture We urge ihe elves of MN and the world lo unite against ihe profit hauling infraslructures around the globe 
Target machines, offices, and equipment used to build roads. We are everywhere and we are watching. We will be back. 

Boise Cascade has been very naughty. After ravaging the forests of Ihe Pacific Northwest, Boise Cascade now looks toward 
the virgin forests of Chile. Early Christmas morning ('99), elves left coal in Boise Cascade's stocking. Four buckets of 
diescl and gas wilh kitchen limer delay destroyed Iheir regional headquarters in Moumoulh. Oregon. Lei Ihis be a lesson to 
all multinational corporations who don 'I respect Iheir ecosystems. The elves are watching. 

In the early hours of February, 9 Ihe Earth Liberation Front paid a visit to Green Hall at the University of Minnesota in Si 
Paul, MN. The target was iransgenelic oat research crops. The research was being done by University professors David 
Summers and Howard Rines. AH ihe oats found in ihe greenhouse were destroyed, messages were spray painted, and the 
Jocks were glued on the way out. Oat research is simply one of the projects that the Universily is taking part in, in 
partnership wilh gross corporations thai are adding lo Ihe destruction of the Earth Let this action be a warning lo Ihe 
Universily of Minnesota and ihe entire biotcch industry, that if you continue to destroy Ihe biodiversily on the Earth your 
profits will continue lo rail. 

The elves are always watching. Slop genetic engineering or we will. 
For Freedom and Wilderness, 
Earth Liberation Front 
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lime, watching adventure on TV, the 
suburbanite resorts to control over 
nature where he lacks control over his 
own life. Therefore we observe 
bushes trimmed into squares, a 
neurosis for mowing lawns and 
meticulously planted rows of flowers. 
Garden stores have proliferated and 
Ihe suburban yard has become nature 
as commodity. Ihe suburban yard, ihe 
lies on television and 17 choices of 
toothpaste all helped perpetuate the 
illusion of ihe American dream. The 
American dream is lifeless and as 
uniform as the suburban lawn; ii is 
produced by ihe television instead of 
hy subjects that intervene in life in 
order lo transform it. The American 
dream hides the degrading reality of a 
processed life from those "lucky" 
enough lo afford il. Where privale 
properly reigns the ownership of one's 
living space, work -space, and just 
aboul every other space by capitalists 
the property poor individual is 
perpetually constrained. Suburbs 
conceal alienation from nature and 
other human beings as well as ihe 
lack of power that suburbanites 
exercise over their own lives at home 
and at work. 

The separate ownership of living and 
working spaces divides opposition to 
Capital into labor and rem struggles. 
On Ihe other hand, the illusion of 
homcownership (getting bank loans to 
buy a house} gave millions of workers 
a vested inlercsl in Ihe system of 
private properly, and diffused any 
potential struggle against landlords. 
This has resulted in community action 
lo protect the property values in a 
given are*. Workers have organized 
to keep other workers out of their 
neighborhoods. When millions of 
blacks moved lo northern cities, while 
neighborhoods tried lo prevent blacks 
from moving inlo their neighborhoods 
in order lo protect their properly 
values. This "community" aclion* is 
in many cases Ihe aclion of illusory 
communities. The average 
suburbanite or city dweller doesn't 
know many of her neighbors. When 
she chooses lo take community action 
lo protect her property value, this is a 
"community" connection based on 



money, and seldom on direct human 
connections. 

While Haussmann's Paris served lo 
creale an image of the capilol of a 
powerful empire, city reviializatiun 
projects create an image uf the new 
"beautified* city lhal is sold to us 
under the guise of community pride 
In both or these examples this was 
achieved through Ihe displacement of 
the poor. The "community" is sold lo 
us wilh citywide celebrations, cily 
fairs or official Millennium 
celebrations. 1 Tie State and the media 
help creale and perpeluale these 
imagined communities, that is. 
communities which lack commonality 
based on direct human relaiions bul 
are instead based on an abstracl 
conception of common identity, the 
most obvious example of Ihis is the 
Nation. Capitalism destroys human 
connections bul ii replaces this 
vacuum wilh imagined communities. 

Haussmann buill boulevards lo 
prevent the construction of barricades 
and completely destroyed Ihe 
neighborhoods where insurrection 
was most likely to occur. These 
neighborhoods reappeared in a 
different form in the suburbs. North 
American suburbs are built so lhal 
few direct relationships of Ihe ion 
lhal Haussmann paved over ever 
develop. Communication is as much a 
lineal lo stale control as barricades. In 
the suburbs, houses are far from 
shopping areas, places to socialize, 
and work places. Meanwhile Ihe 
suburbanite is sold Ihe idea thai she 
likes this on TV, and is bought off 
wilh excessive consumption. The 
suburbanite is lost alone in a labyrinth 
of reflections. Unable lo find anyone 
lo discuss anything of substance with, 
she is left with only images for 
companions. While Ihe suburbs were 
being designed lo placate and stupefy, 
Ihe inner cities were becoming 
increasingly marginalized 

economically. Haussmann destroyed 
slums lo prcvenl insurrection, bul in 
the U.S. slums sprouted up right in 
Ihe shadow of the American dream. 
During the Rodney King Riots, 
suburbanites watched the adventure 
on TV. 
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more hours of work and more travel 
lime to and (row work, there was less 
lime lo socialize. 



Let's not forget that the separation 
between work and leisure time is 
accompanied by the separation 
between living and working spaces. 
Industrialization and the subsequent 
proletarianization of large sectors of 
the population treated this separation 
on a mass scale. Peasants bid worked 
at or near home, those that had 
worked and lived in separate quarters 
generally found thai the distance 
between these 2 points increased with 
industrialization. I In- increasing 
partition of time into working and 
living in separate spaces effected 
customary meal limes, household 
labor and its sexual division, family 
relations and leisure activities. This 
separation began a process of 
increased dependence on consumer 
goods for previously home produced 
items. The creation of suburbs 
increased the distance of this 
separation. This separntion corrodes 
the type of relationships that could 
form a basis for attacks on the 
established order. This separation 
organizes the spatial and temporal 
imposition of consumption and 
production. The prevalence of the 
spatial and temporal separation 
between work and 'life' was born with 
industrialization hut has come to 
appear timeless and natural. This 
naturalness of this separation kills the 
passion for freedom by limiting our 
capacity to imagine any other 
organization of space and time than 
the repetitive constriction which 
capital imposes on us. 

North American Suburbs: the 
paved dream. 

Before World War II, the U.S. was 
already a highly industrialized 
country. Thus, the conditions I 
describe above were already common 
lo North American cities. From the 
30s on, the distance dividing living 
and working spaces increased 
exponentially as million) of 
Americans moved to the suburbs, 
highways were built and millions of 
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Americans bought cars in an attempt 
to close this increasing distance. 

The federal government employed 
millions in the thirties to build a new 
landscape. After WWII the Veteran's 
Mortgage Guarantee Program 
provided low cost housing lo millions 
of people. From the late 40s to the 
mid-ftth developers built 23 million 
new homes. Industry followed these 
mostly white new suburbanites out of 
the city, partly because unions were 
weaker there. In the 40s and 50s the 
government invested millions of 
dollars on the suburban infrastructure: 
gas, electricity, roads, sewer systems 
and highways. They built thousands 
or roads and highways allowing for 
easy movement between suburbs and 
city centers. Poor neighborhoods 
were unable to resist (he construction 
of highways through theit 
neighborhoods whereas rich 
neighborhoods had the clout lo 
prevent this from happening. One 
more recent example of this is (he 
construction oT a highway io South 
Central Los Angeles while the rich of 
Beverly Mills were able to stop Ihe 
construction of a highway in their 
neighborhood. 

The defense department spent 
millions of dollars on freeways after 
Ihe war. Just as Hanssmann's 
boulevards were strategically useful 
to Ihe military, highways could 
potentially be used as runways to land 
bombers. More significant though 
was Ihe alliance between, car 
companies, the oil and rubber 
industries that lobbied for Ihe 
construction of highways, and Ihe 
slate. These companies used Ihe 
coercive power of the built 
environment lo insure the 
consumption of their products. 
Suburbanization was a perfect 
accompaniment to the construction of 
roads, highways, and mass produced 
automobiles. Greater distances 
between work and home along with 
terrible public transportation (again 
thanks lo the friendship between 
government and car and oil 
companies) created a need for 
automobiles. 
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Alienation is built into the city and 
into the suburbs, in its concrete and 
asphalt. Take the example of Los 
Angeles, Ihe cily buill lo 
accommodate cars but not walking 
human beings. In LA many people 
think nothing of driving 45 minutes 
jusl lo go a bar lo have a drink. 
Instead oT having neighborhoods 
where one finds a whole street of bars 
or cafes, places lo socialize arc spread 
out over Ihe cily. North American 
cities lack any pre-cnpitalisi history; 
they were buill from the beginning by 
Ihe dictates of capital, with 
government help. The result: urban 
blights thai are more adapted to the 
automobile than the human being 

Unfortunately cities that predate 
capitalism can be also transformed 
into concrete monsters. In Torino, 
Italy the gigantic FIAT plant began 
assembly line mass production based 
on Ford's model decades before the 
rest of Europe. The result is the same 
as occurred in U.S. cities; mass 
production needed mass consumption 
to perpetuate itself, a cityscape was 
built that conformed to Ihe 
requirements of accumulation. 
Someone had lo buy the cars, to make 
Ibis possible Ihe car companies made 
sure that roads were buill. Torino is a 
rare European example of the results 
of the dominion of I car company and 
its allies over a cityscape. Coocrete 
partitions between seemingly endless 
apartments and a proliferation of 
roads have surrounded the walkablc 
narrow streets of the old city. The 
FIAT plant employed a large 
percentage of Torino's residents for 
many decades. The employees were 
scattered throughout Ihe city while the 
FIAT was in one location, the result: 
aula, houlot, dodo. 

Hack in the U.S.A., Ihe suburban 
lawn and backyard were offered to a 
section of the working class and to the 
middle classes The alienation from 
nature they experienced in their new 
automobiles and at work was 
compensated for and then hidden by 
an equally alienated but much more 
pleasant relationship In nature at 
home. Forced lo buy what they could 
easily make at home if there were 



Dear comrades. 

The following , ex. is the .ration of whal Nikos Maziotis said to the court during his Irial which look 
place on the S ,h lo 7,h of July 1999 irt Athens, Greece. He was convicted and given a 15-y , 1 
sentence for a.tcmp.ed e * P osion with danger for human lives' and 'possession of guns and exnLives'Vor 
Ins action of placing a bomb ,n ,be Ministry oi Indtatry a „d Development on December 12. 97 in solidarity 
L W ollal r wv°r ot C n n 8CS fn S ' rym0 " ik0S a S ai " st ,he initiation of a gold metallurgy by multinational 
S™ ^ Dmn f "*'»•' "» Win supported his choices politically, as he did from the 
begmmug when he had sen. a letler from prison with which he look responsibility of Ihe action against the 
Min.stry Though he never accep.ed Ihe charges the state was accusing him of, as revolutionary acts cannot 
be de enhed m erms of the penal code. In that sense, this .rial was no. a typical procedure of eonviciing 
someone who pleads 'guil.y but ,| ,umed into a political confrontation as much between Nikos and hit 
prosecutors, as between his comrades, anarchists and revolutionaries and the state and its mechanisms This 
confronation was strongly supported by ihe presence of comrades from Sardinia (Cos.an.ino Cavalleri) 

.1 Alfredo Bonanno) and France (Heilyette Bess) who testified in the court in solidarity with Nikos and 
by the Idlers sent m support hy Ihe imprisoned militants of Action Directe, France, by ihe ABC or 
Barcelona and by o.her anarchis. groups from Spain. All Ihese togelher, along with the presence inside and 
ouKtde .he court of anarchist comrades and of course the speech of Nikos Maziolis against his prosecutors, 
gave a sense of the mierna.tonal struggle for freedom and of solidarity wilh all the people in revolt with all 
poimcal prtsoners captured in moments of Ihe social and class war against the stale and the capital. 

Solidarity, 

Comrades from the Anarchist Circle and (he collective 'Anarchists in Solidarity' 

Excerpts from Nikos Mazotis' Statement to the Athens Criminal Court 



First, I do not intend to pretend 
lo be Ihe 'good guy' here when I 
was forced to come. ! will not 
apologize for anything, because 
I do nol consider myself a 
criminal. I am a revolutionary. I 
have nothing to repent. I am 
proud of whal 1 have done. The 
only thing I regret is the 
technical error lhat was made so 
ihe bomb didn't explode, so lhat 
my fingerprint was found on it 
later and I ended up here. This is 
Ihe only thing I repent. 

You must keep in mind thai 
although you are judges and 
silling higher than me, many 
times Ihe revolutionaries, and 
myself specifically, have judged 
you long before you judge me. 
We are in opposite camps, 
hostile camps, 



The revolutionaries and revolutionary 
justice -because I don't believe dial this 
court is justice, it's Ihe word justice in 
quotation marks- many times judge 
their enemies more mercilessly, when 
(hey get (he chance lo impose Justice. 1 
will begin from many years ago We 
don't have any crime of mine lo judge 
litre. On the contrary, we will talk 
about crimes, but not mine. We will lalk 
aboul the crimes or the Stale, of its 
mechanisms, of justice and police 
crimes... 

The biggest lie of all lime Is that Ihe 
Stale is society. 1 think Nietzsche has 
also said lhat the Stale lies. We are 
opposed to ihe division nf society into 
classes, we are against a separatioa 
between those who give orders and 
others who obey orders. This 
authoritarian structure penetrates Ihe 
whole of society and it is this structure 
lhal we want to destroy. Either wilh 
peaceful or wilh violenl means, even 
wilh guns. I have no problem with thai. 

1 will contradict my brolhcr who said 
before, thai he didn't want Ihe guns in 



order lo make war They were for war. 
Maybe they were just kept there. But 
guns arc for war, you don't just hove 
them lo keep them ai home. I might 
have kept them as (hey were, but Ihey 
arc lo make war and 1 make war... The 
bomb in the ministry was an acl of war. 

Our purpose, within the ami-Slate and 
anti-capitalist struggle, is lo connect 
ourselves with different social 
slruggles. Our purpose when interfering 
in these slruggles is also lo attempt lo 
make things reach the edge, which 
means to culminate with ihe conflict of 
Ihese social parts wilh the State and Ihe 
tmlirr In urge the people fighting to 
surpass the institutional frames, the 
trade-unions, the local administrations 
and all these manipulators who are 
enemies of human (recdom. Many 
comrades of mine, wilh their smnll 
forces, were engaged in such struggles 
1 will tell you about ihem more 
specifically In 198°, in a struggle i>l 
environmental interest in the village or 
Aravissos, ihe residents of Ihe area 
didn't want their waier sources to be 
exploited by the Waler Company nf 
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Thessaloniki. They dished with ihc 
police jiiJ the not police, I hey burnt 
waier pumps, they scl Tires and pul up 
barricades. And some of out comrades 
I n.iii Thessaloniki look part in this 
struggle and they were even arte sled .... 

Generally, wherever there are 
disturbances, (here are einifliels we 
want la be in. To subvert things For us, 
this is rut a crime. In a real sense, these 
disturbances aie the "popular 
sovereignly' lhal professional 
politicians keep talking about. Thai's 
where freedom is expressed... 

Now lei's talk aboul the struggle of Ihe 
people in Slryrnonikos. l-ong before I 
placed Ihc bomb, oilier comrades had 
been to Ihe villages, they had been 
talking with Ihe people there, they bad 
published a brochure aboul this revolt, 
aboul (he clashes in October of 19%. 
Bui 1 will talk more specifically about 
the struggle in Slryrnonikos in a little 
while. First, I want to nil exclusively 
about [lit- action. 

To lell the irulh, 1 was inspired to place 
this bomb for a specific reason: The 
people of ihe villages had surpassed Ihe 
limits, by themselves. If it was a 
struggle inside insliiuiional frames, in 
Ihc way that trade unions and local 
id ministrations try to keep these 
struggles restricted, if it was confined in 
a mild, harmless and not dangerous 
protest, maybe I wouldn't have done 
anything. 

But Ihe comrades up (here in the 
villages -who arc not anarchists of 
course, but I don't care about thai, they 
are citizens who also want their 
freedom- had surpassed every limit, 
1 1 icy had con flic Is wilh the pul ice three 
titties -in the 17th of October 1 996, in 
the 25lh of July '97 and in November 9 
'9R-, they had set fire In police cars and 
riot police vans, lliey had burnt 
machinery belonging to TVX, Ihey had 
invaded in ihe mines of Olympiad* and 
destroyed part of ihc installations. Some 
of them also became a sort of guerrilla. 
In the nights, Ihey were going out wilh 
guns, shooting in the air to frighten the 
policemen. And I thought, these people 
are cool, they've gone even further than 
us. And then repression followed, 
especially in '97 when marshal law was 
imposed in the area. 
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The Chief of Police in Halkidiki gave 
an order according to which all 
gatherings and demonstrations were 
forbidden. They also sent special police 
units and police tanks, which came in 
the streets fur Ihe firsl lime since I98u. 
And now they were sending them out 
again llieir. in lire tillages of Halkidiki 
So. I thought, we roust do something 
here, in Alliens. It is not possible thai 
the others are under repression and we 
here staying passive. 

The ministry of Industry and 
Development, in Papadiamadopouluu 
and Michalakopouluu streets, was one 
of the centers of this case. The struggle 
in Slryrnonikos was a snuggle against 
'development', against ' mode rni/ai ion' 
and all this crap they keep saying. What 
is hidden behind all these expressions is 
ihe profits of multinationals, the profits 
of 'our own' capitalists, Greek 
capitalists, the profits of stales' officials, 
of Ihe Greek slale. of the bureaucrats, of 
all those who take the money, uf 
technical companies... There is no 
relation between this 'uevclopincnl' and 
* mode rnttal ion' Ihey are talking about 
and Ihe covering of popular needs. Nu 
relation M all So, I placed a bomb 

The purpose was Ihe one I said in ihe 
letter wilh which I look responsibiliiy 
for Ihe action. In the passage of 
February '9a I say: in placing Ihe 
explosive device my purpose was to 
send a double political message. 
Every thing is political. Even if you use 
such means, ihc messages are political. 
War itself is a means of political 
pressure. In this case, this was also a 
political means, a political practice. 

First of all, it was a message lo Ihc 
people of Slryrnonikos lhal 'you are nol 
alone, [here arc also others who may 
live 600 km away from you but they 
care". Nol for personal reasons... I don't 
know anyone from there personally. 
Other comrades know people from 
there. I haven't even been there. It was 
nol my house dial was threatened, but 
this is nut the point. 

Simply, my principle, and generally the 
principle of the anarchists and of other 
non-anarchist revolutionaries is lhal 
social freedom is one and inseparable 
So. if freedom is partially offended, in 
essence il is offended as a whole. II 
their freedom is offended, mine is 
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offended too. Their war will be my war. 
especially in an area where Ihe 
'sovereign people' -again an expression 
used by professional politicians- does 
nol want what the slate and the capital 
wnnl: llic gold inetalluigy nl I'VX. 

On ihe other hand. 1 have said lhal, OK. 
there would be some damage - I knew 
tli.it Yes. I had the intention lo cause 
malrrial damage. So, what damage 
would thai be? On Ihe windows, m that 
specific place, w hat kind of damage? Or 
oulside Ihe storehouse where I placed 
■lie bomb? According lo me, the 
damages would be minimal But even if 
they were more lhan minimal, fur me it 
is nol important al all. Because freedom 
cun'i be compared with the material 
damages of some windows, uf ■ stale 
car or stale-property. For me. the 
ministry is not an institution of common 
benefit as Ihc charges say Of stile 
benefit yes, but nol uf any social 
benefit. However, even if Ihe device did 
nut explode, I sent my message .. 

I will refer a little lo the technical 
aspects. Exactly because I am a social 
■evolutionary, and when you say lhal il 
is like talking for ihe benefit of society. 
Nol like. It is for the social benefit As I 
have this principle I couldn't harm any 
citizen. I could harm a policeman. I 
consider ihem my enemies. And you are 
my enemies loo. I separate you. I make 
a clear class separation. On one hand 
we have Ihose, on the other hand, we 
have Ihe others. In this occasion though 
I didn't intend to harm either the 
policeman who guarded "the ministry or 
anybody else; and of course not a 
citi/en. 

The procedure that is used by groups or 
individuals, in general, is exactly this: 
you first place the bomb in your target 
and then you call to a newspaper. In 
Ihiit case. I called to 'lilellherotypia' and 
said: In half an hour a bomb will 
explode there. Exactly what is written 
in the evidence: In 30 minutes there will 
be M explosion in Ihc Ministry of 
Industry and Development, for the case 
of TVX in Slryrnonikos. Whether the 
bomb exploded or not there was 
absolutely no danger for human lives. 
In case lhal it exploded, there would be 
only material damages. So, il would 
happen exactly as I intended. 
Objectively, if the device had exploded 
ihcre was no chance of an accident, like 



In the Pismire: Suburbia against {lit barricades. 

Haussmann and City Planning: Ihe birth of Ihe human tide. 

"Having cor Ihey do the appearance of waiting in a massive eternity. Haussmann's urban works are a wholly approprtate 
representation of Ihe absolute governing principles of ihe Empire: repression of *Vtry individual formation, every o, K an„ 
self-development, fundamental' hatred of all indmduality."~JJ Honeger IS74(Benjomin. 122) 

"But by the any standpoint other than thai of facilitating police control Haussmann's Paris is a city built by an idiot, full of 
sound and fury, signifying nothing. " Guy lie Hard 



Haussmann did nol invent city 
planning, ihe Romans and ancient 
Chinese planned cities. Modern 
cities were planned and built in 
ihe British and French colonies 
earlier than in Europe. 
Washington DC was planned and 
butll on an empty field decades 
before Haussmann refashioned 
Paris. What was different about 
Haussmann's Paris is that he buill 
his new nalional capital on top of 
the old Paris, a pre- industrial cily. 
Haussmann's Paris reveals more 
aboul the architecture of 
capitalism and of Ihc nation slate 
than L'Enfanl's D.C because il 
shows us what Haussmann chose 
to destroy as well as what he 
chose lo build. In his demolition 
of poor neighborhoods and narrow 
streets we can see what he 
considered a threat to the new 
slate and economy. 

Boulevards were already replacing 
narrow streets in Paris two 
decades earlier lhan Haussmann 
took office, but on a much smaller 
scale. During the July ■•notation 
of 1830 an ironic twist befell 
government soldiers. The large 
squares of granite thai were being 
used lu pave new boulevards were 
dragged up to the top floor of 
houses and dropped on the heads 
of soldiers. These stones became a 
common source of barricade 
building materials. In 1830 ihere 
were 6,000 barricades. 
Haussmann look office after both 
the 1830 and 1848 insurrections, 
in 1853. In an attempt to prevent 



other insurrections. Haussmann 
tried to eliminate the construction 
of barricades by destroying 
narrow streets and replacing I hem 
wilh wide boulevards. He also 
built boulevards in order to allow 
for the easy transport of troops 
"connecting the government with 
Ihe troops and the troops wilh ihe 
suburbs" and allowing troops to 
surround neighborhoods in the 
city. (Benjamin, 1 37-8) By paving 
boulevards Haussmann facililaied 
the regulated and regular 
movement of troops. 

Haussmann's Paris was more than jusl 
■ cily. Il was a symbol; its 
monuments and boulevards created an 
image of Ihe capilol or a powerful 
empire. The fancy new boulevards 
that were part of this image pushed 
rents up just like recent "urban 
revilalization" projects. In 1864 
Haussmann gave a speech venling 
"his hatred of the rootless urban 
population." (Benjamin, 12). The 
construction of boulevards drove the 
proletariat into the suburbs and 
increased the population of wandering 
homeless. Working class 
neighborhoods were destroyed to 
literally pave the way for boulevards, 
and when this didn't drive workers out 
of ihe cily rising rents did. 
Haussmann's destruction and 
construction placed neighborhoods 
that were likely lo revoll outside of 
the city. Boulevards allowed traffic 
lo flow lo the center of the city. The 
movement of workers' homes lo the 
suburbs meant thai 'commuting' to 
and from work was born on a mass 
scale. 
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"Hundreds of thousands of families, 
who work in ihe center of the capilol. 
sleep in ihe outskirts The movement 
resembles the tide: in the morning ihe 
workers stream into Paris, and in ihe 
evening the same wave of people 
flows out. /( is a melancholy image...! 
would add. .lhal it is ihe first lime lhal 
humanity lias assisted in a spectacle 
so dispiriting for ihe people." A. 
Gravneau. L'ouvrier devatil la socteie 
•Farts, 1868 (Benjamin, 137} 

Haussmann aimed to detain and fix 
the rootless and to channel workeis 
into linear movement: from home lo 
work, from work to home, a precursor 
to metro, boulot, dodo. 

Haussmann planned the construction 
of railway Imks between ihe center of 
Paris and ils outskirts during a period 
in which the European railways 
expanded considerably. "Space is 
killed by the railways and we are left 
with lime alone." -Heinrich Heine 
(Rice, 207) Space may not have been 
killed by Ihe railways but high-speed 
travel has made travel lime a greater 
consideration than navel distance. 
What Georg Siimnel said of money 
can be said of the modern city. They 
both allow connections between 
previously distant things but make 
that which is close more difficult to 
reach. While distances were 
conquered by the railways, ihe nearby 
slipped further away. That is, al the 
same lime as transportation and 
communications allowed one to reach 
far away places in a short period of 
time, ones neighbors became more 
distant: industrialization demanded 

1 This is a French expression for "from 
i hi- metro, lo work, to sleep" il is used lo 
refer lo die daily grind of work and 
commuting. 



in the late 1700s, those passports wete easy to 
forge However, it is fitting thai the Apaches 
resisted this technology not by forging il but by 
ignoring it and traveling beyond the areas 
controlled by Spanish Unfortunately there are now 
fewer deserts to roam where such things can be 
ignored, but such places do still exist. The 
combined use of these technologies and increased 
surveillance (such as the millions of dollars 
budgeted for wiretapping In the 2000 Federal 
Budge!) are of great benefit to the budding prison 
industrial complex. 

These technologies give those in power more 
effective means to keep people in their designated 
place in the world of sanity: the measured, 
disciplined, educated, treated, productive world that 
functions according to the logics of capital and the 
state. There are always those who escape, defy or 
resist these logics, this is precisely why the state 
goes to such lengths to contain us They are used 
in tracking systems that give governments and 
companies the means to And people and put them 
where they are 'useful' to the powerful, such as 
within the prison industrial complex, or lo exclude 
people from access lo privileged domains (gated 



communities, company buildings, rich countries 
etc ) While restrictions on human movement are 
increasing, restrictions on the movement of capital 
are diminishing However, the free movement of 
individuals has afways been a threat to productivity, 
these new technologies are merely a more efficient 
means lo achieve the same repressive goal They 
are used to prevent us from acting on our desires 
unless our desires have become perverted and 
trapped within the cycle of production and 
consumption. Reduce/ones, missions, "Peace 
Establishments" and confinement were and are all 
forms of rationalization: they fix and contain human 
bodies 

The free movement of individuals has always been 
a threat (o productivity, the willfully idle vagabond 
uses mobility to escape the grind of work and the 
wandering worker can use mobility as an 
advantage over his boss The free movement 
through space is a threat to the state because it 
threatens any control over space. Complete free 
movement through space would not only threaten 
the nation-stale but all private property Mobility is 
our power 
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exploding before or after Ihc limr 
given, 

I warn to refer more lo what I call 
solidarity, to ihc motives that I had 
What is this solidarity. 1 believe ...thai 
human society was crcaied, based on 
three components: solidarity, mutuality 
aod helping each other So, that's what 
human freedom is bawd on Any social 
group in struggle, in a different place 
and lime, whether Ihey are pupils or 
farmers or citizens of local societies, for 
me and Tor the anarchists these 
a! niggle s are very important. 1 1 doesn't 
have In <ju wilh whelher I am a worker 
and identifying my interests with (he 
interests of thai class IT someone asks 
for a higher salary or has a trade- 
unionist demand fur me it is not 
important For me, solidarity means the 
unreserved acceptance and support with 
every means of the right that the people 
musl have to determine their lives as 
they wish, not letting others decide in 
their place, like the Slate and the 
i iipit.il ,1.1. 

Ilia! means thai in this specific case, of 
me struggle of Slrymonikos but also in 
every social struggle, for me what 
counts mostly is that they are straggles 
through which the people want to 
determine their fate alone. And not 
having any police chief or stale official 
or capitalist deciding what they should 
do. Il is of secondary importance if Ihey 
want or don't wanl the factory, if the 
foeal point of the struggle is 
environmental The important thing is 
thai they don't want (he factor) because 
Ihey don'l like something imposed lo 
thern wilh violence. 

Concerning (he matler of political 
violence now... From the very 
beginning they tried to present a caw of 
'repulsive criminals' and 'terrorists' 
who 'placed 'blind' bombs'.: something 
lhat doesn't exist. If theoretically 
terrorism is exercising violence against 
citizens and an unarmed population, 
lhat definition applies exclusively for 
the Slate, Only the State attacks 
civilians, that's what the repression 
mechanisms are for: the riot police, 
special repression police units, the 
»rmy, special forces... Mechanisms that 
aim rob the people. They finance armed 
professionals, policemen. Aren'I Ihey 
trained lo shoot real targets? Aren't the 
rior police armed with chemical gas? To 



use them where? On nlllum. in the 
demonstrations So. only the State 
exercises violence against the citizens I 
didn'i use any violence against any 
citizen. I wijl say exactly what terrorism 



Terrorism is when occuprtiions.. 
demonstrations and strikes are being 
attacked When the riot police attacked 
the pensioners who demonstrated 
outside Matimou four yenis ago . 

Irmirisni is when special |«ili L :e forces 
invade (he Chemistry School and beat 
up anarchists mid y mil h... 

Terrorism is when citizens ire 
murdered by the police in simple 
Identification controls'... 

Terroiism is when Ali Yumfiaz, a 
Pomak Tram Vrilisia suburb of Athens, 
was arrested Tor being dnink and Inter 
was found dead in his cell in the police 
station . 

Terrorism is ihis court, here. Every trial 
or ■ milium, every irial of ■ 

revoluiionaiy is terrorism, a message of 
intimidation for society. I said il again 
in my statements yesterday, when you 
called me lo say if I accept the charges, 
and I will repeat il. Because of my 
persecution being political, ihe message 
is clear, whoever fights against Ihe State 
and the Capital will be penalized, 
criminalized and given ihe 
characterization of terrorist. The same 
for any solidarity to any social struggle 
it will be penalized and crushed down 
This is the message of ihis Irial and by 
Ihis sense it is terrorism. Terrorism 
against me, terrorism against the 
anarchists, terrorism against Ihe people 
of Slrymonikos, who are also receiving 
similar messages this period, as they 
have similar trials for their 
mobilizations. This is terrorism. The 
fact thai I pul a bomb as an action of 
solidarity is not terrorism Because no 
citizen wns harmed by this action. 

What the state wants is to deal wilh 
everyone alone. You musl have heard 
an expression lhat the prime mlnislcr 
Simitis is using a lot, talking about 
'social automatism' whenever social 
reactions burst out He uses this 
expression in order lu present Ihcsc 
social reactions -the blockades in (he 
streets, the squatting of public buildings 



and all the actions of thjsjt.md- as being 
in contrast with ihe interests of tlic rest 
or society Somclhing thai is a total lie. 
It is just ihe lactks of 'divide and rule', 
which means 'spread the discord to 
break solidarity'. Because solidarity is 
very important as anyone who is alone 
becomes an easy target. When a 
workers' strike lakes place and there is 
no solidarity it is easier Tor it to be 
attacked They talk aboul a 'minority'. 
This is the argument of ihe state, that it 
is a trade-unionist minority having 
retrogressive Interests which lurn 
against modernization, against 
development, against alt the reforms' 
anil nit Unit nonsense. Well, there hasn't 
lirni nor social piul <>, sni'i.'tl group that 
didn't come up in conflict wilh ihe state, 
especially during the Ws, and that 
hasn't been faced with the argument thai 
'ynu are just a minority', lhat 'your 
struggle is in contrast with the rest of 
society*! interests' That is exactly whai 
happened in alt cases. The same ihing 
happened of course wilh Ihe people of 
Strymonifcos. 

What is really being attacked is 
solidarity. And (hat's what is also 
attacked, without any disguise, ihrough 
my trial. The slate warns to attack 
everyone alone. Because when it finds 
them together things are much more 
dim™ It. 

Finall), I am not on trial because I 
placed a bomh, nor because I possessed 
Ihree guns and ten kilograms of 
dynamite. After all. the army and the 
police have a lot more guns than me and 
they use them The one cant K- 
compared with (he other. 

I have nothing else to say. The only 
thing I'll say more is that no matter what 
sentence I am convicted with, because it 
is certain thai I will be convicted, I am 
nol going to repeni for anything I will 
remain who I am I can also say that 
prison is always a school for a 
revolutionary. His ideas and the 
endurance of his soul are experienced. 
And irhe surpasses this lest he becomes 
stronger ami believes more in those 
things for which he was brought to 
prison. I have nothing more to say 

I want to complete whai 1 was telling 
the public pto5ecutor before, about 
terrorism on an international level. In 
reality, at this moment, the US is the 
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